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be classed, unfortunately, as "mixed stems." The effort to keep within the 
bounds of a strictly elementary book has generally restrained the author from 
recognizing f or > in the formation of words or inflection. The result has tended 
rather to confusion than to clearness in his treatment of stems in t and « and 
(apparent) diphthongs, and has left a host of "irregularities" unexplained. This 
shows itself most conspicuously in a long list of "Irregular Verbs," most of which 
are not in the least irregular. 

The Syntax is the weaker portion of the book. Logical explanations of 
constructions are seldom given. It is mere phenomena of usage that are stated 
for the pupil to memorize and accept on faith. Those statements, however, 
have the conspicuous merit, as a rule, of being clear; the pupil will usually 
know at once what the author means to say. The only serious exception is found 
in the treatment of conditional sentences. Here Mr. Thompson has clung to 
the traditional treatment, and the schoolboy will scarcely guess from this grammar 
that the apodosis of a conditional sentence is an independent construction, but 
will be led to think that the form of this independent clause is in some way depend- 
ent upon the form of the subordinate clause that depends upon it. 

Only rarely is a statement misleading, as e. g., when we are told that "imper- 
sonal verbs have no subject" (Part II, p. 2), or that <r between two vowels is 
"elided" (pp. 23, 41). Actual errors are rarer still; e. g., "Nouns in -Ivys are 
like jtoX(t))s" (p. 13); but the vocative is not. "A substantive depending 
upon another substantive is always in the genitive" (Part II, p. 07). The 
typography is generally accurate, but not attractive. Misprints are few, but 
they do occur; e. g., Seh-a for Mtcu (p. 98), |X« (p. 23), aairrhv for oavrbv (Part 

II, p. 56). 

W. M. 



Greek Reader. Vol. I. Adapted, with English Notes, from von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Griechisches Lesebuch. By E. 
C. Maechant. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. $0.50. 

Mr. Marchant feels it necessary in his preface to insert a foil against criticism 
of the un-Attic Greek the Reader contains; but more than one reader of English 
publication has been open to the same criticism. We know that Kriiger, long 
ago, spoke a word for Arrian in the preface to his edition of that author. Per- 
haps on this side of the water we do not so much need the semi-apology for Strabo 
and others. The Anabasis is everywhere used among us, and everywhere teachers 
feel that a fit substitute would be welcome. Good as this book is, it is not likely 
to oust our old friend, though it may be made use of here or there in the course. 

It contains the well-known skit by Dio Chrysostom, "The Hunters;" Arrian's 
account of the battle between Alexander and Porus; a scrap of Strabo's descrip- 
tion of Great Britain; Hiero's Galleon, by Moschion; and Thucydides' tale of 
Pausanias, and Themistocles, somewhat modified. This is the best selection 
that could have been made from the original list. The Gnomes, Maxims, etc., 
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half a dozen pages of which precede the above, might better have given place 
to the Aesop which is not used. For instance, the sixth sentence is this: iryaSbv 
oi rb nil aSweiv, dXXA rb wSk 404\eir. Perhaps a youngster might not be able 
to manipulate those negatives offhand so soon. But the book and its original 
preface say that it is for pupils who are just beginning to read. As classes go 
the book would fit in at about the third semester's work. There is no way, 
indeed, whereby selections can be graded in point of difficulty, and the puzzle of 
a first and second reader must ever remain. If one of those idle Athenians had 
prepared, and we had left to us, a couple of " 'EXXijwcd ' Arayrdxrimra [vpbs 
■xprpw tQ* e-xoXekv]," half the woes of schoolboys and teachers would vanish. 

There are twenty-five pages of notes to sixty of text. This makes us think 
well of the book. The editor says the notes are brief, and he might have added 
that they hit the mark with a fresh surprise which any boy can appreciate. For 
American use it is a drawback that the notes have no grammatical references, 
and syntax is scantily treated. There is no vocabulary, which is a notable lack 
in a first reader. It should be a "handy book," but can not be quite so if one 
must thumb a separate lexicon. 

Nevertheless, the book, as it is, is well worth using with young classes, and 
its freshness, and total unlikeness to the humdrum of Xenophon, may offset 
its possible disadvantages. It is beautifully got up, and its editing what we expect 
from Mr. Marchant. 

Charles M. Moss 

University of Illinois 



The Classics and Modern Training. By Sidney G. Ashmore. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905. $1.35. 

Mr. Ashmore has succeeded in giving us an interesting book upon a subject 
which at first thought inevitably suggests old straw threshed over. In this little 
volume will be found, stated in a new way, part of the claim by which classical 
studies must stand or fall. The chapter on "Our Classical Inheritance" gives 
in detail or by suggestion the story of how the classics came to Europe and re- 
newed a vanishing civilization. Pages 58 and 59 will give stimulus to Latin and 
Greek teachers, and friends of classical learning will be encouraged in the 
belief that it is one of the strongholds of our culture. 

The question whether the work of textual criticism is worth the untiring 
effort which has been devoted to it, Mr. Ashmore answers without hesitation. 
Politian, Bentley, Scaliger, Hermann, and a host of others are rightly honored 
for having performed a peculiar service to the world — a service which constitutes 
no small part of what has been done in the last five hundred years to keep our 
western world out of the slough of so-called practical interests. The huge labor 
expended on the decipherment of manuscripts, and on the restoration and emenda- 
tion of classical texts, has not been thrown away, like tread-mill work against 
the friction of the axle; the minds developed in just this effort have profoundly 



